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You know that they will remain under the terms of the 
treaty that is now proposed to you. Do not plunge the peo- 
ples of these Islands into another 120 years of hatred and 
bitterness such as that which has passed since a former so- 
called treaty of union was made. 

To the utmost limit to which they could go, our delegates 
have gone to arrive at an agreement such as this nation 
could freely accept — gone voluntarily and willingly, in a 
genuine desire for peace and in full appreciation of the gov- 
erning conditions. By the threat of war they were dragged 
beyond that limit, and the deed and circumstances will ever 
be remembered by Irishmen as the crowning act of infamy 
of England's rulers against Ireland. Peace of good will was 
aside, and a peace that cannot be peace shamelessly imposed. 

It is not thus that enduring compacts and lasting peace 
are made. You, the people, can retrieve the position even at 
this eleventh hour. The policy you stand by, that will al- 
ways be practical politics ; your standing by it will make it 
so. It is with you that peace must ultimately be made. 

Do not yourselves be misled by innuendo, and safeguard 
your declaration of independence instead of subverting it. 
Is it a shadow that would remove the authority of the Brit- 
ish King, the British Cabinet, and the British Parliament 
unequivocally from Ireland, that would remove from Ireland 
the British Governor-General, with his ear to the Downing 
Street telephone, that would rid you of British occupation, 
that would leave Irishmen and Irish women their Identity 
as Irish citizens and not make British subjects of them. 
That would leave honest men and women their self-respect 
when engaging in their country's service? 

These are represented to you as shadows, and in the same 
breath you are told that Mr. Lloyd-George will wage an im- 
mediate and terrible war upon you rather than acknowledge 
your right to them. You do not need very close analysis to 
show that it cannot be both ways. 

Stand fast, fellow-citizens, by what you know to be right. 
Do not allow yourselves to be tempted from the straight and 
honorable path. If you quail at the consequences, what will 
they not ask you to surrender next to this ignoble fear? 

The next day a group that became known as the Peace 
Committee was actively at work seeking a basis of com- 
promise and agreement between the factions. They appar- 
ently made little progress. On the following day, January 6, 
de Valera announced that he would resign as President of 
the Irish Bepublic, but his resignation apparently was 
coupled with reservations. The impression gathered was 
that he would resign if the treaty were ratified, but would 
continue in office and seek another treaty should the one 
negotiated be rejected. His course caused some irritation 
and uncertainty, but seemingly did not weaken his hold upon 
his followers. Indeed, his despondency evoked sympathy 
even from those fighting him, who generally united in warm 
recognition of his devotion to the Irish cause. 

The day after de Valera spoke of resigning was the day 
the Dall ratified the treaty. Beaten, de Valera was not 
crushed. He reiterated his views, and maintained that the 
Irish Republic was created by the people and could be dis- 
solved only by them. On January 10, following three days 
of uneasiness, the members of the Dall who had voted for 
ratification voted to elect Arthur Griffith to the Presidency 
of the body. The minority walked out of the chamber and 
did not vote. 

At this time the indications ar« that troublous times are 
ahead in the south of Ireland, owing to the factional di- 
vision. Many months will pass, observers report, before the 
new government will function normally. Meantime there 
remains the problem of adjusting relations with Ulster. 
But the consensus of opinion seems to be that the foundation 
for peace in Ireland has been laid securely. 



EUROPE'S HESITANT STEPS 

The statesmen of Europe have essayed at last the attempt 
at co-operation in economic rehabilitation, but it is not clear 
at this time whether this initial effort will be futile or 
whether it will survive its vicissitudes and presently bear 
fruit of value. The attitude of France, under the new 
Polncare ministry, will have great weight. And while Ray- 
mond Polncare's views as an intense nationalist are well 
known, it remains to be seen how he will translate them into 
action as he brings his great ability again to the responsi- 
bilities of the ofllce of Premier of France. 

Movements have been discernible for some weeks, which 
seemed to be aimed toward co-operation in Europe. About 
the time that President Harding, doubtless with private in- 
formation about the status of matters in Europe, was ex- 
plaining that while the United States desired to help Europe 
to her feet Europe must first try to help herself. Important 
conferences were following one after another in London and 
other capitals of Europe. Hugo Stinnes, the German indus- 
trial baron, spent several days in London. In the latter part 
of November Dr. Walter Bathenau and other spokesmen for 
Germany In financial and Industrial matters were in London. 
In December M. Briand went to London to talk with Mr. 
Lloyd-George. 

Late in December all of this came to a head In an arrange- 
ment for a meeting of the Supreme Council in Cannes. On 
January 6, after a prolonged session of the Council, which 
was attended by Ambassador Harvey, announcement was 
made that it had been agreed to hold an all-Europe economic 
and financial conference In Genoa In the first two weeks of 
March. The lines of deiaarcation in the World War and in 
the subsequent relations 'of Europe were to be put aside in 
that Conference. Germany was to have a seat. And so was 
Russia, a pariah among the nations since the ascendancy of 
Bolshevism. The plan was to try to see Europe whole in 
dealing with Its economic needs. 

In the Associated Press dispatch from Cannes the follow- 
ing appeared: 

Russia's participation in the Genoa Conference is condi- 
tional upon acceptance of a number of conditions, namely, 
that she cease Bolshevist propaganda abroad; that she un- 
dertake not to attack her neighbors, and that she recognize 
all the honorable obligations entered Into by preceding Rus- 
sian governments. 

Premier Lloyd-George, of Great Britain, took the most 
prominent part in the deliberations, speaking for an hour. 
In his opinion a place for decisive action had been reached 
If the economic structure of Europe was to be saved. De- 
scribing the present meetings of the Supreme Council as the 
most important since the armistice, he declared that the 
public opinion of the world demanded that the Allies take 
wider responsibilities to revive Europe. 

The Prime Minister sounded a warning that the Allies 
themselves must solve the problem of rehabilitating Europe 
economically, and he appealed to them to forget their preju- 
dices and co-operate with this end in view. 

Given the floor immediately after the French Premier, 
M. Briand, had welcomed the delegations In the grand salon 
of the Cannes Yacht Club, Mr. Lloyd-Geor^ launched Into 
sharply pointed references to the French claims growing out 
of the war. He said the British were equally entitled to put 
forth claims, since their taxes as a result of the war were 
twice as heavy as those of any other country. 

The remark of the British Prime Minister that most Im- 
pressed the delegates was his reference to the prejudice that 
might exist against entering into relations wltli the Soviet 
Government because It had blood upon its hands. 
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"Kut," he declared, "I know a couutry which quite re- 
cently took the hand of an assassin in the Near Bast." 

The iJassage was immediately translated for M. Briand, 
who first smiled at the reference to the Angora treaty be- 
tween France and the Turkish Nationalists, and then re- 
torted : "Yes, but we made his acquaintance in London."' 

This reference to the fact that the Kemailists were invited 
to London to confer with the Allies last spring provoked 
laughter. The French Premier refrained from other com- 
ment. 

Lloyd-George declared the Allies had reached a point where 
they must act decisively and broadly if the economic struc- 
ture of fiurope was to be saved. He again said the present 
meeting of the Supreme Council was the most important 
that had been held since the armistice, and that the public 
opinion of the world demanded that the Allies take wider 
responsibilities to revive Europe. 

It has been suggested, he continued, that Great Britain was 
suggesting this course in order to escape her obligations ; but 
he declared this was untrue, and that England was prepared 
to carry out all her obligations. Asking permission to speak 
frankly on the subject of German reparations, Mr. Lloyd- 
(ieorge said : 

"This is impossible unless it can be by general agreement 
of the Allies. Falling this, the fruits of peace will rot un- 
gathered." 

"The Allies," he continued, "must make allowances for 
■each other's opinions. Too much has been heard of indi- 
vidual claims and interests. All the Allies have just claims. 
It is recognized, then, that all have suffered and sacri- 
ficed — some, it is true, more than others. All the sacrifices 
are not recorded in evidences of devastation. Although for- 
midable, this' is the least part of the havoc and devastation 
wrought by the war." 

For two or three days the world rang with reports and 
speculations as to the outcome of the Genoa dealings, one 
account stating that it was generally expected that British- 
German working agreements would be developed. This 
thought was predicated upon the proposition that the British 
hold German rehabilitation to be essential to recovery of the 
nations to the east of Germany. It was even said that Great 
Britain and Germany would dominate the Conference — and 
it is possible that theory had much to do with subsequent 
events in France. 

On January 10 dispatches came from Cannes that the 
Anglo-French treaty was formulated in a rough draft, the 
purpose being to give France protection against Germany, 
in order to procure her assent to the broad rehabilitation 
plans that were in mind, and incidentally to pave the way 
for adjustment of the dlflSculties between her and Great 
Britain over submarines, which had arisen in the Washing- 
ton Conference, when France insisted upon having the right 
to at least 90,000 submarine tonnage. There was talk that 
Italy wanted to be made a party to the treaty, and it was 
suggested in many quarters that the treaty might ultimately 
be enlarged ;■ to Include Germany and, indeed, all the nations 
of Europe, thus to establish the status quo securely. 

M. Briand was quoted in an Associated Press dispatch of 
January 10 as having- said : 

The only question discussed was whether, in order to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, it would not be useful for France 
arid Great' Britain to associate themselves and guarantee in 
the general interests the Franco-German frontier, and 
whethel, in the event of Germany trying to avenge herself, 
it Would no't be well if she knew she would be faced by the 
combined forces of France and Great Britain. 

Mr. Lloyd-George and I thought it possible and desirable. 
Those were the sole bases of our discussion ; there were no 
others. 

Personally, I have broader views, but Great Britain is only 
willing to bind herself to guarantee the Franco-German 



frontier. I then thought of a system of political ententes 
applicable to the whole of Europe, In virtue of which all the 
powers would bind themselves to recognize the respective 
frontiers and not attack each other. Added to the funda- 
mental Franco-British accord, this vast system would con- 
stitute an obstacle to further confiagrations for the whole of 
Europe. 

Within 24 hours, however, there were signs of storm. In- 
formation reached M. Briand at Cannes that serious oppo- 
sition had appeared in Paris, where his opponents had been 
pressing him hard for weeks, on the ground that his policy 
was not sufficiently vigorous In defense of French interests, 
in procuring the maximum payments that could be got from 
Germany, and in withstanding what many of the French 
believed to be a tendency on the part of the British to over- 
shadow and thrust them aside. On the morning of January 
11 M. Briand left Cannes for Paris, but before taking his 
departure he obtained from Mr. Lloyd-George modifications 
■"in their agreements, designed to Increase the benefits to 
Prance. What they were was not revealed, though there 
was evident hope that they would suffice to stem the adverse 
tide In Paris. 

But on the afternoon of the next day, January 12, the 
world was thrilled with a sense of crisis when the wires 
carried word from Paris that M. Briand had resigned . as 
Premier of France under exciting circumstances. Arriving 
In Paris after a night on the train, he had gone into sesslou 
with his Cabinet, some of the members of which had indi- 
cated opposition to his arrangements with Mr. Lloyd-George. 
'Tired though he was, he had succeeded in bringing the 
Cabinet critics around to his point of view. Then, showing 
even more signs of weariness, he had faced the Chamber of 
Deputies. Dispatches from Paris, following his appearance 
In the Chamber, stated that M. Briand again had overcome 
opposition with what was described as a blunt review of 
his work, and an invitation to the Deputies to "take it or 
leave it." But, apparently, the signs of deep-seated antag- 
onism were so strong that M. Briand feared that he would 
be under constant flre, and that fact, coupled with his weari- 
ness, caused him to bring the scene to an' abrupt conclusion, 
with a statement that he was through. 

His resignation was given President Millerand that after- 
noon, and M. Polncare was called iit)bn to organize a Cati- 
inet. He accepted, but had more difficulty than he antici- 
pated In gathering the material for the Ministries that he 
wanted. About the time that he had completed his Cabinet 
he saw Mr. Lloyd-George in Paris, and, following that Inter- 
view, the whole future movement In Europe was left in 
doubt. While the meeting was amicable, it appeared that 
M. Poincare gave Mr. Lloyd-George to understand that he 
believed negotiations in the future should be carried on 
through the Ambassadors, as before the war, instead of In 
the Supreme Council, and Intimations were received that 
while France would go through with the understandings ar- 
rived at with M. Briand for the Genoa Conference, It was 
doubtful whether she would take an active part. Very sig- 
nificant was the statement that M. Poincare had told Mr. 
Lloyd-George, as he frequently has stated in the past, that 
Germany must pay to the full extent of her ability before 
there Is any letting up, and that she has not'done that as yet. 

Some weeks must elapse, it is probable, before the real 
steps in Europe's moves respecting the economic situation 
are plain to the eyes of the world. 
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